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HE references in the following bibliography from the literature 

on exceptional children are classified as follows: materials con- 
cerned with (1) subnormal, backward, and dull-normal children, (2) 
behavior and problem cases and dependent children, (3) juvenile 
delinquency, (4) superior and gifted children, (5) blind and partially 
seeing children, (6) crippled children, (7) deaf and hard-of-hearing 
children, (8) delicate children, (9) speech defectives, and (10) gen- 
eral references. The references in the first four of these classifications 
were compiled and annotated by Dr. Hildreth; those in the remain- 
ing classifications, by Dr. Ingram. 


TRENDS IN RECENT STUDIES OF THE MENTALLY 
: EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 

Trends in studies of the mentally exceptional child are similar to 
those previously noted except for an increase in the study of chil- 
dren’s behavior—emotional and social adjustment problems in war- 
time. Juvenile delinquency appears to have increased in England 
because of the dissolution of homes, the closing of schools, and the 
directing of adult energies to war work. In America the scientific 
study of characteristics of exceptional children continues with un- 
abated zeal, a larger number of such studies having appeared during 
the past year than in any other period of similar length. The educa- 
tional implications pointed out in these studies have resulted in bet- 
ter school and institutional programs for children’ with behavior 

problems and especially for the teen-age dull child. rag 
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the range is from 4.7 per cent to 13.4 per cent for males, and from 4.4 
per cent to 14.1 per cent for females. It should be noted that the 
superiority in educational attainment of females is far more pro- 
nounced among colored youth than among white youth. 

The wide differences between the educational achievements of the 
white and colored youth are conspicuously brought out in Figure 2. 
These differences are equally observable for males and females in 
each income group. : 

Recent increase in the amount of education received by persons in 
the 15-19 age group over that received by those in the 20-24 age 
group, already noted for white youth, is striking among colored 
youth (Table 6). Most of the increase, for both white and colored, 
has taken place in the lower income classes. However, despite the 
relatively greater increase in the amount of schooling obtained, 
colored youth still lag far behind white youth in educational achieve- 
ment. 

[To be concluded] 
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SUBNORMAL, BACKWARD, AND DULL-NORMAL CHILDREN! 


ABEL, THEODORA M. “Moral Judgments among Subnormals,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXXVI (July, 1941), 378-02. 


Presents significant findings concerning moral orientations of subnormal adoles- 
cent girls studied by means of the Piaget technique. 


ALLEN, ARDA TALBOT. ‘‘Cogs in the Occupational Wheel,” Occupations, 
XX (October, 1941), 15-18. , 
Emphasizes the need for more vocational guidance for dull-normal children in 
high school and lists books describing unskilled and semiskilled jobs. 


ANDERSON, MetA L. “The Meaning of Education for the Mentally Re- 
tarded,”’ American Journal of Mental Deficiency, XLVI (July, 1941), 
6-16. 

Indicates weaknesses in present educational programs for the dull and outlines 
new types of schools for these pupils. 


BicrE, Harry V., and GRAVES, CHARLOTTE E. ““The Mentally Deficient 
Child in the Residential School,” Mental Hygiene, XXV (July, 1941), 
392-401. 

The success of the residential-school program for the mentally defective child 
depends on the child’s contentment and satisfactory social relationships. 


Brxsy, Emity May. “Further Biochemical Studies in Mongolism,” A mer- 
ican Journal of Mental Deficiency, XLV (October, 1940), 201-6. 
Indicates that Mongolism is not primarily of thyroid origin and suggests a 
cause of a different nature. 


Cutts, Norma E. “The Mentally Handicapped,” Review of Educational 
Research, XI (June, 1941), 261-76. 


Summarizes recent research on the mentally handicapped. 


Dott, Epcar A. ‘Notes on the Concept of Mental Deficiency,” American 
Journal of Psychology, LIV (January, 1941), 116-24. 
Attempts to clarify the definition of mental deficiency. 


Dootey, WitiiAm H. “Vocational Training for the Nonacademic Pupil 
in the Academic High School,” High Points in the Work of the High 
Schools of New York City, XXIII (June, 1941), 37-45. 

Presents a plan for improving academic and vocational training of dull-normal 
pupils in high school. 

FINLAySON, ALICE B. “Social and Economic Background of Retarded 
Children,” Journal of Educational Sociology, XV (September, 1941), 
38-45. 


t See also Item 341 (Phillips) in the list of selected references appearing in the June, 
1941, number of the Elementary School Journal; Item 455 (Pritchard) in the September, 
1941, number, and Item 650 (Stinson) in the November, 1941, number of the same 
journal; and Item 74 (Schmidt) in the February, 1942, number of the School Review. 
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A study of retarded and delinquent Negro children in public schools, with 
special emphasis on their inferior social and economic status as a factor in re- 
tardation. 


FRIED, Rupotps S. “Ten Years of Relaxation and Self-direction at Bailey 


Hall and a Description of New Methods in Training of Children,” 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, XLV (January, 1941), 459-63. 


Demonstrates the need to conserve the nervous energy of mentally deficient 


~ children in order that they may be taught effectively. 


GRUENER, JENNETTE R. Feebleminded Children as a Massachusetts Prob- 


lem. Boston: Massachusetts Child Council (41 Mount Vernon Street), 
1941. Pp. 64. 

Written to give the general public an understanding of various problems involv- 
ing the adjustment of the mentally deficient in the community and of the need 
for community responsibility on behalf of the defective. 


HACKBUSCH, FLORENTINE. “Responsibility of the American Association 


on Mental Deficiency for Developing Uniform Psychological Practices 
in Schools for Mental Defectives,” American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, XLV (October, 1940), 233-37. 


A report of a survey of a hundred state and private schools for mental defec- 
tives. 


HACKBUSCH, FLORENTINE. “When Should the General Social Agency or 


the School Refer the Mentally Defective Client to an Agency Specializ- 
ing in Work with Defectives?” American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
XLV (October, 1940), 296-303; ENGEL, ANNA M. ‘‘When Should the 
School Refer the Mental Defective to the Specialized Agency or Institu- 
tion?” ibid., 304-9; BRown, Crcit H. “When Should the General Social 
Agency Refer the Mental Defective to the Specialized Agency or Insti- 
tution?” ibid., 310-15. 

This series discusses the questions of when social agencies in vie community 
should assume responsibility for the care of mental defectives and when such 
cases should be referred for placement in institutions. 


212. HUNGERFORD, RicHArpD H. ‘“The Detroit Plan for the Occupational Edu- 


cation of the Mentally Retarded,” American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, XLVI. (July, 1941), 102-8. 


Describes the work in occupational education carried on with special-class 
pupils in Detroit. 


213. JELLINEK, A. “Phenomena Resembling Aphasia, Agnosia, and Apraxia in 


Mentally Defective Children and Adolescents,” Journal of Speech Dis- 
orders, VI (March, 1941), 51-62. 


Abnormalities in special behavior traits as well as in general behavior are found 
in mentally defective children. Recommendations for remedial work are given. 
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JEWELL, Atice A. “A Follow-up Study of 190 Mentally Deficient Chil- 
dren Excluded because of Low Mentality from the Public Schools of the 
District of Columbia, Divisions -IX, September, 1929, to February 1, 
1940,” American Journal of Mental Deficiency, XLV (January, 1941), 
413-20. : 

Emphasizes the need for a competent field worker to help parents train the de- 


fective child and deal with family adjustment problems when the child remains 
at home. 


KINDER, ELAINE F., CHASE, ANNETTE, and Buck, E1izABETH W. “Data 
Secured during a Follow-up Study of Girls Discharged from Supervised 
Parole from Letchworth Village,” American Journal of Menial Defi- 
ciency, XLV (April, 1941), 572-78. 

Presents characteristics of the adjustment levels reached by two groups of 
mentally defective paroled cases. 


. Martin, M. Frances. “Personality Development and Social Adjustment 


of Mentally Retarded Children,” American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, XLVI (July, 1941), 94-101. 
A report of the work with mentally retarded children in Los Angeles. 


MARTINSON, Betty. “Post Training Progress of Mentally Handicapped 
Children Given Intensive Remedial Reading Lessons,” American Jour- 
nal of Mental Deficiency, XLV (January, 1941), 408-12. 

Cites the good results from work in remedial reading given to mentally defec- 
tive children apart from regular classroom work. 


Martinson, BETTY, and STRAUSS, ALFRED A. “Education and Treatment 
of an Imbecile Boy of the Exogenous Type,” American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, XLV (October, 1940), 274-80. 

Mental defectives with brain injuries require educational treatment different 
from that given to defectives of endogenous origin. 


MELCHER, RutH T. “Developmental Progress in Young Mentally Handi- 
capped Children Who Receive Prolonged Pre-academic Training,” 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, XLV (October, 1940), 265-73. 
Defines the concept of the mentally handicapped child’s readiness for academic 
school work and states the benefits of pre-academic training until the child 
reaches the age of eight years. 


Mones, Leon. “Experimenting with Mentally Retarded Pupils in High 
School,” American Journal of Mental Deficiency, XLVI (July, 1941), 
89-93. 

Reports adjustments in the high-school curriculum provided for mentally 
retarded pupils in a Newark (New Jersey) junior high school. 


Morse, Grant D. “A Differentiated Program for Duller High School 
Pupils,” Journal of Experimental Education, X (September, 1941), 38-40. 
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Presents the results of a study made to determine the extent of the problem and 
the educational needs of dull pupils in certain communities in New York State. 
Includes recommendations. 

SPOERL, Dorotuy TILDEN. “The Drawing Ability of Mentally Retarded 
Children,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LVI 
(December, 1940), 259-77. 

Drawing ability increased with mental age, and retarded children drew some- 
what better than normal children of the same mental age. 


SPRINGER, N. Norton. ‘‘Kent Oral Emergency and Stanford-Binet Tests 
Applied to Adolescent Delinquents,” American Journal of Orthopsychia- 
try, XI (April, 1941), 292-99. 

Shows that feeble-minded and borderline delinquent cases tended to make 
higher scores on the Kent than on the Binet test, while this tendency was re- 
versed for delinquents within the normal intelligence range. 

TALLMAN, FRANK F. ‘The School Adjustment of the Mentally Retarded,” 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, XLV (October, 1940), 238-42. 
Outlines the conference method of treating behavior problems. 


TANGYE, C. H. W. “Some Observations on the Effect of Evacuation upon 
Mentally Defective Children,”’ Mental Health (London), II (July, 1941), 
75-78. 

Reports improvements in subnormal boys after evacuation. 

VALENTINER, HARRIETT L. ‘The Comparative Fatigability of Normal and 
Mentally Deficient Children,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychol- 
ogy, XXXVI (January, 1941), 51-61. 


Reports the results of a controlled study in which normal and mentally defi- 
cient children equal in age were compared for fatigability. 


BEHAVIOR AND PROBLEM CASES AND DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


HARROWER-ERICKSON, M. R. ‘Personality Changes Accompanying Or- 
ganic Brain Lesions: III. A Study of Preadolescent Children,” Peda- 
gogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LVIII (June, 1941), 
391-405. 

A report of three cases. 

Hennessy, Maurice A. R. “Homosexual Charges against Children,” 
Journal of Criminal Psychopathology, Il (April, 1941), 524-32. 
Presents follow-up data on children of both sexes charged with homosexual 
practices. Discusses causes and prospects of correction. 

Hit, J. M. ‘Unwanted, Unloved Children: A Study of Nervous Parent- 
Child Relationship,” Diseases of the Nervous System, II (April, 1941), 
135739. 

Concludes that the failure of parents to want and to love their children is a 
basic cause of nervous condition in children. 
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HirscuBerc, Rupoir. “Placement of Maladjusted Children in a Con- 
trolled Environment,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XI (April, 
1941), 304-19. 

Discusses the purposes and the goals of institutionalized placement for mal- 
adjusted children, with a statement of detailed principles regarding intake and 
discharge policies. 

MIcHAELS, JOSEPH J. ‘‘Parallels between Persistent Enuresis and Delin- 
quency in the Psychopathic Personality,” American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, XI (April, 1941), 260-74. 

The author’s point of view is that persistent enuresis may be an indication of 


later psychopathic behavior. The psychological implications of enuresis are 
described. 


RUBENSTEIN, LAWRENCE. Personal Attitudes of Maladjusted Boys. Ar- 
chives of Psychology, No. 250. New York: Archives of Psychology (R. 
S. Woodworth, editor, % Columbia University), 1940. Pp. 102. 

An intensive study of responses given by institutional and noninstitutional 
boys to items on a questionnaire of personal attitudes. 


SPENCER, L. J.,and NEMzEk, C. L. ‘‘A Comparative Study of the Scholas- 
tic Achievement of Disciplinary and Nondisciplinary Pupils,” Journal 
of Social Psychology, XII (November, 1940), 245-53. 


Nondisciplinary pupils matched with disciplinary cases were found to be su- 
perior in academic achievement and citizenship ratings. 


VALENTINE, CHARLES W. The Difficult Child and the Problem of Discipline. 
London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1940. Pp. 104. 
Discusses the disciplinary control of child behavior, which represents a protest 
against the assumption that the child’s character is formed during the first few 
years of life. 


Vutcan, Beatrice. ‘Factors in the Later Social Adjustment of Children 
Treated by a Child Guidance Clinic for Stealing from Their Parents,”’ 
Smith College Studies in Social Work, XI (December, 1940), 143-44. 
Describes the subsequent adjustment of thirty children. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY! 


BELL, MARjorIE (editor). Dealing with Delinquency. Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Probation Association, 1940. New York: National Probation As- 
sociation, Inc., 1941. Pp. 342. 

Contains the papers, given at the thirty-fourth annual conference of the Na- 
tional Probation Association. 


t See also Item 478 (Thom and Johnston) in the list of selected references appearing 
in the September, 1941, number of the School Review and Item 375 (Rosanoff, Handy, 
and Plesset) in the May, 1942, number of the same journal. 
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BENNETT, CHESTER C. “Problem Children, Delinquency, and Treatment,” 
Review of Educational Research, X (December, 1940), 440-49. 
The following topics are included: incidence and classification of children’s 
problems, attributes and background of problem children, techniques of meas- 
urement, agencies handling problem children, treatment, and outcomes of 
treatment. 


CALDWELL, M. G. “The Extent of Juvenile Delinquency in Wisconsin,”’ 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXXII (July-August, 1941), 
148-57. 

Presents the results of a study of the juvenile-delinquency court cases in Wis- 
consin for the years 1935-40. 


Cantor, NATHANIEL. “Dynamics of Delinquency,” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, X (October, 1940), 789-93. 
Stresses the need for understanding the various interrelations of causal factors 
in each case of delinquency. 


Carr, LOWELL JUILLIARD. Delinquency Control. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1941. Pp. xiv+448. 


A handbook for students, social workers, court officials, and civic leaders who 
deal with problems of juvenile delinquency. 


Children in the Courts, 1937. Publication No. 250. Washington: Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, 1940. Pp. iv+88. 


Analyzes juvenile-court statistics for the year ending December, 1937, and 
statistics on federal juvenile offenders for the year ending June, 1937. 


CuRRAN, F. J., and DEIBEL, A. “A Statistical Study of Adolescent Delin- 
quents in Bellevue Hospital,” Journal of Criminal Psychopathology, I 
(July, 1941), 32-40. 

Presents statistical data on 1,626 first admissions to the adolescent ward of 
Bellevue Hospital in New York City. 


Directory of State, County, and Municipal Training Schools Caring for De- 
linquent Children in the United States. Publication No. 264. Washing- 
ton: Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor, 1940. 
Pp. vi+26. 

A report prepared by the Child Guidance Division of the Children’s Bureau. 


DureEA, Mervin A. “Personality Characteristics and Degree of Delin- 
quency. I and II,” Journal of Social Psychology, XIII (May, 1941), 
329-49; ———,, and Frertman, M. H. “Emotional Maturity of Delin- 
quent Girls,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XI (April, 1941), 
336-37: , and FerTMAN, M. H. ‘Personality Characteristics of 
Juvenile Offenders,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXXII 
(November—December, 1941), 433-38; , and HEstTon, J. C. “Dif- 
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ferential Diagnosis of Potential Delinquency: Additional Suggestions,” 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XI (April, 1941), 338-40. 


This series of articles presents comparisons of delinquent and nondelinquent 
boys and girls on the Pressey Interest-Attitudes Tests. 


DyBwabD, GunnaR. “The Problem of Institutional Placement for High- 
Grade Mentally Defective Delinquents,” American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, XLV (January, 1941), 391-400. 

Recognizes the need for a new type of intermediate institution for high-grade 
mentally defective delinquents. 


FAuUQUIER, WILLIAM. “The Correlation of Language Attitudes of Delin- 
quent Boys to Their Previous Institutional Behavior,” Child Develop- 
ment, XI (December, 1940), 285-91. 

A study of the relation between misconduct in delinquent boys and their atti- 
tudes toward thirty situations similar to those represented in their own misbe- 
havior. 

FRANKEL, Emi. “The Offender and the Court: A Statistical Analysis of 
the Sentencing of Delinquents,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminol- 

ogy, XX XI (November—December, 1940), 448-56. 
Compares the types of sentences passed by four New Jersey judges during three 
selected years. 

GARDNER, GEORGE E., and WoLLAN, KENNETH I. ‘‘Activity-Interview in 

the Study of Delinquency,” American Journal of Orihopsychiairy, XI 
(January, 1941), 143-49. 
Discusses the way in which insight into the problems presented by delinquent 
boys is gained through weekly interviews, observation during participation in 
games and gymnasium exercises, and classroom discussions of problems per- 
taining to boys. ; 

Hart, Henry H., and AxELRAD, SIDNEY. ‘“The Only-Child Delinquent 
Contrasted with Delinquents in Large Families,” Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, XXXII (May-June, 1941), 42-66. | 
Describes the behavior and personal traits of ‘‘only” children in a New York 
State training school for boys, contrasted with children in the same institution 
from families with siblings. 


HEAty, Witi1aM. ‘The Program of the American Law Institute for Deal- 
ing with Youthful Offenders,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XI 
(January, 1941), 175-76. 

Discusses a “‘Youth Correction Authority Act’ of the American Law Institute. 

HEALY, WILLIAM, and ALPER, BENEDICT S. Criminal Youth and the Borstal 
System. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1941. Pp. vi+252. 


Describes and evaluates the Borstal system developed in Great Britain for the 
care and training of young criminals. 
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Jounson, KaTE Burr. ‘Meeting the Training Needs of the Delinquent 
Girl,” Training School Bulletin, XX XVIII (March, 1941), 6-14. 


Presents data that describe the average institutionalized delinquent girl in New 
Jersey, together with a description of training courses. 


JorpAN, Tuomas F. “Educational Implications of Crime Prevention,” 
Catholic Education Review, XX XIX (April, 1941), 208-18. 


Reviews the role of the school in the prevention of crime and delinquency. 


KRAUSE, LAWRENCE J. The Correlation of Adjustment and Achievement in 
Delinquent Boys. Studies in Psychology and Psychiatry from the Cath- 
olic University of America, Vol. V, No. 2. Washington: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1941. Pp. xiv+74. 

A comparative study of achievement and adjustment characteristics of a hun- 


dred correctional-school boys and an equal number of private grammar school 
boys. 


Levy, RutH Jacoss. Reductions in Recidivism through Therapy. New 
York: <i Seltzer) roar p74e 


Reports a controlled experimental study of a therapeutic program involving a 
hundred delinquent boys in New York. 


MiIpDLETON, WARREN C., and WRIGHT, ROBERT R. “‘A Comparison of a 
Group of Ninth and Tenth Grade Delinquent and Nondelinquent Boys 
and Girls on Certain Attitude Scales,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, LVIII (March, 1941), 139-50. 

Presents conclusions from a comparative study of delinquent and nonde- 


linquent high-school youth made with the Thurstone attitude scales on law, 
God, and church. 


PANKEN, JAcoB. The Child Speaks: The Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 1941. Pp. x+346. 


A record of the author’s personal experiences as judge in a children’s court. 


Pescor, M. J. ‘‘A Further Study of the Rorschach Test Applied to Delin- 
quents,” Public Health Reports, LVI (February 28, 1941), 381-95. 
Concludes that the Rorschach test is unsatisfactory in the routine examinations 


of delinquents when used as a measuring instrument comparable to psycho- 
metric techniques. 


PoutER, Justine. Everyone's Children, Nobody’s Child. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1941. Pp. xvi+332. 
Through the use of case material, a judge of the New York City Children’s 
Court analyzes causes and patterns of juvenile delinquency and urges greater 
communal responsibility for child welfare. 


REED, ELLERY F. “Relation of Relief to Increase of Juvenile Court Cases,” 
Social Service Review, XV (March, 1941), 104-15. 
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Finds that the increase in juvenile delinquency in one Ohio county is due to 
adverse economic and social conditions, combined with inadequate relief during 
the depression period. 


261. REINEMANN, JOHN OtTTo. “Forty Years of the Juvenile Court Movement 
in the United States,” Mental Hygiene, XXV (April, 1941), 256-68. 


Reviews differences in attitudes and procedures in the handling of juvenile- 
court cases. 


262. SELLIN, JOHAN THORSTEN. The Criminality of Youth. Philadelphia: Amer- 
ican Law Institute, 1940. Pp. 116. 


A condensation of the reports of the author to the Criminal Justice—Youth 
Committee of the American Law Institute. 


263. WAGGONER, RAYMOND W., and Boyp, Davin A., JR. “Juvenile Aberrant 
Sexual Behavior,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XI (April, 
1941), 275-1. 
Suggests that sex delinquencies are often only another expression of the indi- 
vidual’s delinquency pattern and that they originate from the same general 
cause as any other type of unacceptable behavior. 


264. WALLACE, EUGENE W. ‘Physical Defects and Juvenile Delinquency,” 
New York State Journal of Medicine, XL (November 1, 1940), 1586-90. 
Juvenile delinquents aged nine to sixteen years were found to have an unusual 


number of physical defects. General hygiene was poor, but physically they 
were unusually mature. 


265. WATTS, FREDERICK P. ‘“‘A Comparative Clinical Study of Delinquent and 
Nondelinquent Negro Boys,” Journal of Negro Education, X (April, 
1941), 190-207. 
Presents a study of the similarities and the differences in problem behavior and 
emotional stability by matched groups of delinquent and nondelinquent Negro 
boys. 

266. WOLLAN, KENNETH I. “A New Treatment Program for Juvenile Delin- 
quents,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXXI (March- 
April, 1941), 712-19. 
Indicates the failures of the normal probation period and describes a new pro- 
gram for reformation and treatment. 


SUPERIOR AND GIFTED CHILDREN! 


267. BRUNER, HERBERT B. (chairman). ‘Education of the Gifted,’ Teachers 
College Record, XLII (February, 1941), 375-432. 


t See also Item 444 (Carroll) in the list of selected references appearing in the Sep- 
tember, 1941, number of the Elementary School Journal; Item 186 (Hildreth) in the 
April, 1942, number of the same journal; and Item 370 (Sumption) in the May, 1942, 
number of the School Review. 
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A report of the Conference on Education of the Gifted held at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in December, 1940, in honor of the late Professor Leta S. 
Hollingworth. 


Drac, Francis L. ‘The Gifted Child: A Report of Practices in California 
Cities,’ California Journal of Elementary Bae X (August, 1941), 
8-28. 

A report summarizing the practices in dealing with gifted children in Pa 
California cities. 

Final Report of the Public School 500 (Speyer School), 1935-1940. Publica- 
tion No. 12. New York: Division of Elementary Schools, Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, 1941. Pp. vi+160. 

Summarizes the outcomes of the five-year experiment with rapid and slow 


learners conducted jointly by the Board of Education of the City of New York: _ 
and Teachers College, Columbia University. 


High School Methods with Superior Students. Research Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Vol. XIX, No. 4. Washington: Research 
Division of the National Education Association, 1941. Pp. 155-97. 

A study made to discover points of view of high-school principals and the ac- 
tual practices employed in the education of superior pupils. 


Kunitz, ALFRED. ‘Are Talented Children Good Athletes?” High .Points 
in the Work of the High Schools of New York City, XXIII (January, 1941), 
55759. 

Shows that gifted high-school boys acquire general athletic proficiency and 
individual skills in less time and with less practice than do average boys. 


Lewis, W. Drayton, and McGEHEE, WitLiAmM. “A Comparison of the 
Interests of Mentally Superior and Retarded Children,” School and So- 
ciety, LIL (December, 1940), 597-600. 

Gifted children have many more interests and hobbies than do retarded chil- 
dren. The findings suggest the need for differentiated instruction of the two 
groups. 

LorcE, I. “Superior Intellectual Ability: Its Selection, Education and 
Implications,” Journal of Heredity, XXXII (June, 1941), 205-8. 
Society should make good use of the developed abilities of its most capable. 
members since the intellectually superior will yield a larger proportion of lead- 
ership'than any other social group. 


NEWLAND, T. Ernest. ““The Mentally Gifted,” Review of Educational Re- 
search, XI (June, 1941), 277-87. 


Summarizes recent research relating to the gifted. 


Tonsor, CHARLES A. ‘Failure in the Bright School,” High Points in the — 
Work of the High Schools of New York City, XXIII (January, 1941), 
67-70. 

Analyzes the causes of failure among pupils enrolled in special cages for the 
gifted. 
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TRENDS NOTED IN CURRENT LITERATURE ON THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

The current literature reflects not only interest and progress in 
the promotion of medical and educational facilities for larger num- 
bers of physically handicapped children but also interest in the pur- 
pose, organization, and refinement of services. An increasing num- 
ber of states are appointing personnel to administer and supervise 
programs. New York City has published several reports growing out 
of a comprehensive study of physically handicapped children begun 
in 1936 (see Items 291 and 300). These studies, made by committee 
members from the medical field assisted by educators, indicate the 
concern and interest of medical men on behalf of the school-age 
child. 

In reading and interpreting the New York City reports, one must 
recognize that they depict a local program, with its own peculiar 
metropolitan conditions, which is not typical for communities where 
other conditions prevail. The recommendations in the reports re- 
flect premises stated generally in literature on children with physical 
handicaps, namely, co-ordination between the fields of medicine and 
of education; adequate child study and a mental-hygiene approach; 
provision for the preschool child; adequate vocational training; and 
prevention of, and attention to, minor handicaps in the regular 


classroom. 
BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN?! 


276. BALCH, MARGARET. “Planning an Individual Reading Program for a Child 
in a Sight-saving Class,” Sighi-saving Review, XI (June, 1941), 107-20. 
A teacher of a sight-saving class discusses a good reading program for typical 
children and a good reading program for children in a sight-saving class, with 
brief consideration of the necessary adaptations. A bibliography is appended. 


277. HATHAWAY, WINIFRED. “Helping America by Saving Sight in Childhood— 
through Educational Service,” Sight-saving Review, XI (June, 1941), 
94-106. 

Presents the relation of social work to the sight-saving class program. 


: 278. HaypEN, RutH R. “What To Do for the Mentally Retarded Pupil,” 
Teachers Forum for Instructors of Bie Children, XIII (May, 10941), 
82-90. 

A teacher discusses her own experience in teaching the visually handicapped 
and mentally retarded child. 


t See also Item 366 (Hayes) in the list of selected references appearing in the May, 
1942, number of the School Review. 
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HILDRETH, GERTRUDE. “Evaluating the Mental Status of Partially Seeing 
Children,’ Teachers College Record, XLIII (December, 1941), 211-23. 
The use of enlarged Stanford-Binet material in testing fifteen children indi- 
cated a wide range in intelligence and the presence of handicaps other than 
visual defects. 


LENDE, HELGA (editor). What of the Blind? A Survey of the Development 

and Scope of Present-Day Work with the Blind, Vol. II. New York: 
American Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 1941. Pp. viii+-206. 
A companion volume to What of the Blind? published in 1938. Articles by 
eighteen authors are grouped as follows: ‘Interpretation of Blindness,” 
*‘Special Educational Problems,” ‘‘Personal Adjustment of the Adult Blind,”’ 
‘“Economic and Vocational Adjustment,” ‘‘Statistics of Blindness,” and ‘“The 
Federal Government and the Blind.” 


PALMER, EBER L. ‘‘Present Trends in Guidance and Training in Residen- 
tial Schools for the Blind,’’ Outlook for the Blind, XX XV (June, 1941), 
100-13: 

A superintendent of a residential school describes recent trends in guidance, 
with emphasis on prevocational training. 


Totman, Harrret E. “Some Problems and Trends in Sight-saving Work 
in High Schools,” Sight-saving Class Exchange, No. 77 (June, 1941), 
pp. 4-13. 

Discusses the problems that sight-saving pupils meet when placed in high school 
without a special sight-saving teacher. 


-TotMAN, HARRIET E. “The Training of the Preschool Blind Child,” Out- 


look for the Blind, XXXV (June, 1941), 117-21. 


Discusses the significance of early training and cites programs that are de- 
signed to assist parents in home guidance during preschool years. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


ANDERSON, A. HELEN. ‘‘Denver Builds for Its Crippled Children,”’ A meri- 
can School Board Journal, CII (April, 1941), 36-40. 
Describes the Charles Boettcher School of Denver for crippled children. Shows 
the floor plan, three exterior views of the ultra-modern building, and thirteen 
photographs. 

CaRLson, EArt R. Born That Way. New York: John Day Co., 1941. 
Poy x-174: 
A physician, who suffered from birth injury, relates what he has accomplished 
through years of education and self-discipline. 


Ketty, ELizABetH M. “A Program To Develop Social Maturity in the 
Orthopedic Child,” Journal of Exceptional Children, VIII (December, 
1941), 75-79: 
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The head teacher of a school for orthopedic and cardiac children describes the 
use of the Vineland Social Maturity Scale in guiding her pupils to greater self- 
help and socialization. 


287. PHELPS, WINTHROP MorGAn. “Factors Influencing the Treatment of Cer- 
ebral Palsy,” Physiotherapy Review, XXI (May-June, 1941), 136-38. 
Points out some definite, fundamental psychological differences between the 


cerebral palsied and the normal and also between the spastic and the athetoid 
types of the cerebral palsied. 


288. RANEY, RICHARD BEVERLY, and SHANDS, ALFRED RIVES, JR. A Primer on 
the Prevention of Deformity in Childhood. Elyria, Ohio: National Society 
for Crippled Children of the United States of America, Inc., 1941. 
Pp. xx+188. 
Two doctors with wide orthopedic experience describe the several crippling 
conditions which affect children and portray the same graphically. The book is 
designed to acquaint teachers, medical social workers, hospital-board workers, 
and general practitioners with a background of understanding for both treat- 
ment and preventive work. 


289. STRAUSS, Marton. “Secondary Education for Physically Handicapped 
Children,” Crippled Child, XIX (December, 1941), 91-92. 
A high-school teacher presents the necessary requirements for the handicapped 
pupil of secondary-school age and discusses the varied means by which school 
boards meet these needs in schools. 


290. WINTERSTEIN, W. A. “School by Telephone: The Electrical Two-Way 
Teaching Device for Crippled Children in Iowa,” Child, V (April, 1941), 
2cO-eT, 

Describes an electrical two-way device enabling home-bound children to listen 
and contribute to classroom discussion. 


DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


291. THE COMMITTEE FOR THE STUDY OF THE CARE AND EDUCATION OF PHYSI- 

CALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE CITY 
or New York. Report of the Sub-committee on Acoustically Handicapped 
Children. New York: Board of Education of the City of New York, 
1941. Pp. xiv-+110. 
One of the reports growing out of a comprehensive study begun in 1936 of 
physically handicapped children in the New York City schools. Among the 
items treated are historical backgrounds, types and causes of deafness, the 
audiometric and otological findings for representative groups of children, and 
the program of the day school for the deaf. Includes recommendations. 


292. CUTLER, ELIZABETH MAry. “Summary of Psychological Experiments with 
the Deaf: 1932-1938,” American Annals of the Deaf, LXX XVI (March, 
1941), 181-92. 
Reviews sixty-eight studies of the intelligence, achievement, personality, and 
aptitude of the deaf. 
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GARDNER, WARREN H. ‘‘The Oregon Program for Conservation of Hear- 
ing,” American Annals of the Deaf, LXXXVI (May, 1941), 255-65. 


The consultant in hearing and vision of the Oregon State Board of Health 
describes the program under way in that state for the examination of all children 
and for the follow-up ‘of cases needing attention because of hearing handicaps. 


The Hard of Hearing and the Deaf. Seventy-seventh Congress, First Ses- 
sion, House Document No. 151. Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1941. Pp. vi--112. | 
An authentic compilation of laws valuable for all those interested in the hard- 


of-hearing and the deaf. It covers, for each state, laws and administrative acts, 
orders, and policies affecting both the deaf and the hard-of-hearing. 


Hucuson, WALTER; Crocco, ANTONIO; WiTTING, E. G.; and LAWRENCE, 
P.S. “An Analysis of Speech Characteristics in Deafened Children, with 
Observations on Training Methods,” Laryngoscope, LI (September, 
1941), 268-o1. 
Reports the collaboration of otologists and teachers of the deaf in an objective 


study of speech characteristics of deafened children and of the effect of auricu- 
lar training methods on speech development and improvement. 


MacFartan, Dovuctas. “Hearing-testing of Little Children,” Hearing 
News, [X (August, 1941), 14. 
An otologist makes practical suggestions to parents and physicians for detect- 
ing the amount of hearing loss in young children. 


Marsut, Musa. “A Fundamental Vocabulary Suggested for Deaf Chil- 
dren for the First Five Years in School,”’ American gdllsity of the Deaf, 
LXXXVI (March, 1941), 137-58. 


Presents a word list which has been compiled for use with deaf children five or 
six years of age entering the New Jersey School for the Deaf. The compilation 
of the list was based on various accepted vocabulary lists, and it includes a 
total of 2,132 words. 


PINTNER, Rupotr. ‘Artistic Appreciation among Deaf Children,” A meri- 
can Annals of the Deaf, LXXXVI (May, 1941), 218-24. 


Reports an experiment in which the first 36 plates of the McAdory Art Appreci- 
ation Test were given to 333 deaf boys and 384 deaf girls ranging from 11 to 21 
years of age. Recommendations are made for further exploration in order to 
discover how art capacities may be better used in the curriculum. 


STEVENSON, Etwoop A. “The School of Tomorrow,” American Annals of 
the Deaf, LXXXVI (September, 1941), 350-63. 7 
Discusses the ideal objectives and the program for the deaf and hard-of-hearing 


in terms of teaching personnel, psychological service, curriculums and methods, 
vocational training, and extra-school life. 
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DELICATE CHILDREN 


300. THE COMMITTEE FOR THE STUDY OF THE CARE AND EDUCATION OF Puyst- 
CALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE CITY 
oF New York. Report of the Sub-committee on Cardiac Classes and the 
Care of Cardiac Children, pp. 100; Report of the Sub-committee on Epileptic 
Children, pp. xiv+62. New York: Board of Education of the City of 
New York, 1941. ; 


The first of these reports states the most recent medical conception of the prob- 
lem of the care and education of cardiac children and summarizes the findings 
and observations of both physicians and educators. The’ second report pre- 
sents findings, conclusions, and recommendations based on teachers’ answers 
to questionnaires concerning home tutoring for epileptics, doctors’ visits to 
homes, records of the Board of Education, and interviews with school officials. 


301. JACKSON, RoBErT L. ‘Management of the Young Diabetic,”’ National Re- 
habilitation News, VI (February, 1941), 10. 


A physician describes a program of hospitalization and of adjustment for the 
diabetic child which enables him to carry on in a normal manner in school and 
home. 


302. Lyon, R. A., RAuH, LovIsE W., and CARROLL, Mary G. ‘“‘The Social Ad- 
justment of Children with Heart Diseases,” Mental Hygiene, XXV 
(July, 1941), 443-49. 

Summarizes some of the attitudes arising in twenty-two children suffering 


from heart disease who were in attendance at Children’s Hospital, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


303. SmitH, ANNE Marie. Play for Convalescent Children in Hospitals and at 
Home. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1941. Pp. xvili+134. 


A directed play program developed experimentally at Children’s Memorial 
Hospital, Chicago, Illinois, furnishes the basis of a discussion of play activities 
recommended for convalescent children. 


SPEECH DEFECTIVES! 


304. Jamison, Otis G., and Morris, D. W. “Speech Clinic Serves Three 
Groups,” Nation’s Schools, XXVIII (August, 1941), 15-18. 


Describes and photographs the activities of the speech clinic conducted at 
Indiana State Teachers College which has the following objectives: to improve 
the speech and reading habits of its own students; to provide a surrounding 
territory of schools with corrective work; and to train an adequate supply of 
speech and reading teachers. 


t See also Items sor (Gaines) and 548 (Wyatt) in the list of selected references ap- 
pearing in the October, 1941, number of the Elementary School Journal and Item 369 
(Spadino) in the May, 1942, number of the School Review. 
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305. JOHNSON, WENDELL. “Tongues That Learn To Stumble,” Hygeia, XIX 


306 


307. 


308 


3°99 


310 


(May, 1941), 416-20. 

The author believes that stuttering is generally learned behavior. Points out 
that studies made during the past five years have shown that young stutterers 
and adult stutterers are markedly different. Suggests that adult methods and 
attitudes affect the speech fluency of children who become stutterers. 


. Kenyon, Eimer L. ‘The Etiology of Stammering: An Examination into 


Certain Recent Studies, with a Glance into the Future,” Journal of 
Speech Disorders, VI (March, 1941), I-12. 

Presents a summary and a classification of the present status of the etiology of 
stammering. The author believes that too much emphasis is given to the gener- 
al psychologic and psychiatric elements of causation, without sufficient atten- 
tion to the psychophysiologic origin and nature of the impediment. 


ZIMMER, CATHERINE, and PRATT, MARjoRIE. “Introducing a Primary 


Speech Program to Classroom Teachers,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
XXVII (April, 1941), 266-71. 

Describes a speech program set up in the Shorewood (Wisconsin) public schools. 
It includes a simple speech-analysis sheet covering voice articulation and 
nervous speech disorders, which teachers of Grades I and II were trained to 
use. 


GENERAL REFERENCES! 


. Hupson, HoLtanp, and VAN GELDER, ROSETTA. Counseling the Handi- 


capped. New York: National Tuberculosis Association, 1940. Pp.x+56. 


A handbook for the use of trained counselors in the vocational guidance of the 
physically handicapped. 


. Lavos, GEorcE. “Problems in Psychological Testing of the Handi- 


capped,” Journal of Exceptional Children, VIII (October, 1941), 4-8. 


Discusses psychological testing of the handicapped as a valuable service that 
carries with it many challenging problems. 


. MARTENS, ELIsE H. “Education for a Strong America,” Journal of Excep- 


tional Children, VIII (November, 1941), 36-41. 


Reviews the extent and the significance of the growth in special education 
throughout the country for the past two decades. 


311. PINTNER, RUDOLF; EISENSON, JON; and STANTON, MILDRED B. The Psy- 


chology of the Physically Handicapped. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 
1941. Pp. vili+392. 

This book covers in a thorough manner the present knowledge in the psycho- 
logical field of the several physical handicaps. 


* See also Item 22 (Martens) in the list of selected references appearing in the Janu- 
ary, 1942, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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312. POWELL, FRANK V. ‘“Wisconsin’s Program for Its Handicapped Chil- 
dren,” Journal of Exceptional Children, VIII (February, 1942), 144-40, 
160. 
The director of the Wisconsin State Bureau for Handicapped Children describes 
the historical development of the state program, the organization for education- 
al provisions in day and residential schools, home instruction, and rehabilita- 
tion. 


313. Principles of Child Care in Institutions. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio Committee 
on Children’s Institutions in co-operation with the Division of Public 
Assistance, State Department of Public Welfare, 1941. Pp. xxii+320. 


A handbook for study and discussion by members of the staffs of children’s 
institutions. f 


314. STREET, Roy F. ‘The Social Adjustment of Children with More Than 
One Exceptional Characteristic,” Journal of Exceptional Children, VIII 
(October, 1941), 16-23. J 
Reports a study of handicapping factors in children who suffer from more than 


one marked deviation and considers the effects on the child’s social adjust- 
ment. 


Educational Writings 
*k 
REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


THE LittLeE Rep ScHoort Housre.—The Little Red School House is an inde- 
pendent school for children from four to fourteen in the “‘Village’’ section of 
New York City. It began as a public school in 1921, and, when its progressive 
program was threatened by the depression in 1932, the parents would not let it 
die. They were none too prosperous, but they raised enough money to keep the 
program going in a school of their own. The school has demonstrated that the 
best program of education which we now know how to provide may be main- 
tained over a long period of time at a cost no higher than that of the average 
public school. The per capita cost of instruction in New York elementary schools 
for the year 1939-40 was $124.73. The comparable figure for the same period at 
the Little Red School House was $112. This achievement, together with the im- 
pressive results of the program, the constant stream of visitors to the school, and 
the instruction in progressive principles and practices which the school staff has 
given to hundreds of teachers, undoubtedly had some influence on the recent 
decision to introduce the activity program into sixty-eight New York schools 
enrolling seventy-six thousand children. 

Any school which is attempting to develop such a program will be helped by 
the book about the Little Red School House which Agnes de Lima and the 
school staff have written.t It gives a detailed account of the present program of 
each age group; then presents a still more detailed account of the various strands 
in the program, such as the three R’s, trips, the June camp, music, dance, and 
the arts; and finally comes right down to the bare facts in a hundred-page ap- 
pendix giving verbatim accounts of classroom discussions, materials used, books 
read, concepts developed, trips and other experiences utilized, schedules, and 
samples of pupils’ writing. There is little theorizing about what ought to be 
done; each chapter says, ‘“This is what we do’”’—and the facts speak for them- 
selves. Few progressive schools are able or willing to give such a candid and 
complete account of themselves. Taking refuge in the old bogey of “setting a 
pattern for other schools to copy,” they talk about general principles rather than 
concrete applications. If you want the general principles, better read John 
Dewey. If you want to know what the principles mean, better read The Little 
Red School House. 


t Agnes de Lima and the Staff of the Little Red School House, The Little Red School 
House. New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. xiv+356. $3.50. 
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